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[London Mining Journal^ Sept. lo, 1881.] 

Gold is the metal of all other products of the earth most exgerly 
sought after — beautiful in appearance, soft and ductile in its nature, it 
possesses charms and attractions to the ignorant savage, as also to the 
most highly cultured. No mind is either too high or too low to des- 
pise gold, either for its usefulness and beauty as ornaments, or for its 
intrinsic value as a purchasing power. It has in the past, and will in 
the future, be the percursor of much good and evil. 

Our gold supply, that has such an immediate and direct effect on 
the finance, trade and commerce, is deserving of more attentive con- 
sideration than it has hitherto been accorded. It is not my intention 
in this work to enter into the history of the discovert' and production 
of gold in past ages; but to treat, as briefly as possible, on the dis- 
coveries of the present age — its mode of production, and the means 
of increasing the supply. 

THE GOLDKN ERA. 

The golden era of this age dates from the discoveries in Califor- 
nia in 1848, and which were followed by the discoveries in Australia 
in 185 1. Previous to these discoveries the estimated quantity of gold 
in circulation in the world was between 400,000,000/. and 500,000,- 
000/.; but during the past 30 years the gold miners of California, Aus- 
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tralia, Ne4r ZesTland and other places have produced from the earth 

and dist{i6tjted throughout the civilized portions of the world about 

twice •.£h^{ quantity, or between 800,000,000/. or 900,000,000/. 

Thls*W5t wealth, or new purchasing power, has been put into circu- 

"4^tion throughout the channels of trade and commerce by, compara- 

..^ tiy,cly speaking, very few men. I do not think there have been more 

. •!.••• .'than 250,000 men engaged in gold mining. The results of their op- 

,/•]' erations have been absolutely wonderful, giving an immense impetus 

to trade, thereby improving the general prospects of mankind — de- 1 

veloping new sources of industr)', trade and commerce and increasing 
the world's wealth in proportion. 

The production of gold being of such immediate and direct im- 
portance to finance, trade and commerce, it is desirable that the ques- ij 
tion of its supply should be carefully considered. The time is op- 1 
portune for the discussion of the subject, and I will endeavor to give 
an outline of what I consider have been the results of gold mining on 
the world generally, the Australian Colonies particularly, and the 
necessity of encouraging the industry, thereby increasing the supply of 
gold, as also some of the requirements necessary to place mining on 
a sounder basis, to produce more satisfactory results than are likely 
to be arrived at from the system under which it has mostly been 
carried on. 

Gold mining may be termed a new or novel industry — that is, so 
far as relates to its being made a special feature of attraction and em- 
ployment to a large number of enterprising men, who, since its dis- 
coveries (1849), have pushed forth into various parts of the world, 
and by their labor, aided only by the most primitive appliances, have 
created a wealth previously unknown, of such vast proportions that its 
production has been the means of revolutionizing the wealth, trade 
and commerce of the civilized portion of the globe. 

Gold is real wealth, and the standard by which all other wealth 
is measured. Its production is the creating of a new purchasing 
power — not only so far as its intrinsic value is concerned, but it is a 
wealth that when produced is the germ or means of producing ad- 
ditional wealth. It is different in iis results from that of other pro- 
ductions; as it is not consumed, worn out or destroyed, its influence 
and its motion may be termed perpetual. 

The unexampled progress and the increased prosperity of the 
world during the past thirty years must, I think, be chiefly attributed 
to the enormous supply of gold during that period. The sudden in- 
flux of this great new purchasing power, which has been twice the 



quantity of bullion the world previously possessed, gave to trade^ 
commerce and finance such an impetus that could not have been 
derived from any other source or form of wealth. 

The exact quantities of gold produced since 1848 would be diffi- 
cult to arrive at, as much was taken away from the different countries 
without anv record; but I shall not be overestimating the production 
as follows: 

California, and other Siates of America £600.000,000 

Colony of Victoria . . 200,000,000 

New South Wales, Queensland and New Zealand 75,000,000 

Other countries 25,000,000 



Total £900,000,000 

In all probability the total amount of new gold distributed 
throughout the world by a few gold miners has not been much less 
than one thousand millions sterling. It is only by considering the 
effect of so enormous a quantity of bullion being added to the world's 
wealth in so short a space of time that the mind can realize the special 
advantages that have been conferred upon civilized countries by the 
gold mining industry. 

THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF GOLD. 

Gold is the life blood of all finance, trade, commerce, :^anufac- 
tures, art, science, learning, and every other kind of wjalth for the 
comfort and essential necessaries of mankind. lis possession is the 
chief aim and consideration of all countries and civilized people. It 
is the standard stock of working capital of the world, from which all 
other sources of wealth are derived and radiate It is magical as 
well as real in its influence. The producer or possessor of any given 
quantity of gold can utilize it more readily, and to better advantage, 
t lan can the possessor of any other kind of property of a relatively 
computed value of a similar amount. 

To further illustrate my argument, the holder of a large quantity 
of goods of any description — say iron or corn--if the market be over- 
stocked, has to lower the price of the article, and the holder of gold 
can consequently buy more favorably, and make his gold go further. 
Although there often is, and always will be, over production of differ- 
ent classes of goods, there is no probability of there being an over 
production of gold. The more gola produced the greater are the 
vfMkis of those who produce it; thus causing an immediate and direct 



circulation of that wealth amongst the commun'ty in which it is pro- 
duced or ultimately absorbed. 

Gold and silver being the precious metals adopted as specie or 
as a medium of exchange and currency for regulating the value of 
other commodities for the use and benefit of mankind — ihey beings 
in fact, the axis on which revolves the finance, trade, commerce and 
general business, as well as the pleasures and necessities of every-day 
life — it is of the utmost importance to all that their production, as also 
the results and requirements of mining, should be made subjects for 
consideration and discussion more than hitherto has been done. 

Before the gold-mining era the increase of gold for coinage was 
not in proportion to the requirements of finance, trade and com- 
merce which had been so rapidly extending; therefore, the gold dis- 
coveries seem to be a most fortunate, if not providential, circumstance 
to relieve the general depression then existing by opening up new 
countries for settlement, and avenues for capital and labor for the 
benefit of a large p)ortion of the civilized race. 

It is, I am aware, a generally accepted belief by many that the 
production of gold is of no more value* or importance to the State or 
the general good of the community than the production of any other 
article of commercial value — such as food, drink, clothing, etc. I 
hold a different opinion, and believe that the production of any given 
quantity of gold is of more direct, immediate and permanent benefit 
than any other specific article of supposed equal value. The produc- 
tion of every ounce of gold is the means of putting four additional 
sovereigns into circulation, which are at once available for their 
possessors to utilize — although the cost of production of gold is often- 
times an absolute loss to the producer; that is, bv fixing a given sum 
as the value of the labor spent in raising it. Yet the gold so raised 
is a gain and an advantage to the community, as it becomes an ad- 
ditional capital to the woild's wealth, by affording additional means of 
extending its credit and securing its liabilities. 

THE EFFECTS OF GOLD MINING. 

The effects of gold mining, or the production of new gold, appears^ 
to be but little understood. It has become one of the most important 
industries of the world. It creates new wealth or purchasing power,, 
and is the direct-acting means of opening up new avenues of industry 
and trade, which but for it would not be known or required It ha* 
the same effect on the finance, trade and commerce of the world, as- 
steam has on locomotion. Trade and commerce being merely ani 



exchange of commodities between the several sections of a community, 
as also between different countries, do not create new wealth, but 
merely concentrate existing wealth. I mean that finance, trade and 
commerce do not add to the stock of bullion capital ; the wealth made 
by it is the enhancement of the value of properties and merchandise, 
and the extension of credit and paper currency on the business done. 
All the trade of London for a year will not add an ounce of new gold 
to the currency, or actual capital of the world's wealth. Any party of 
miners producing any given quantity of new gold from the earth does 
more real good to the community than does the business transactions 
of any similar body of men engaged in other occupations, because the 
gold so raised by the miners becomes an immediate addition to the 
working capital of the community by affording additional means of 
extending its credit and securing its liabilities. Thus any given quan- 
tity of gold raised is not only so much more money in immediate 
circulation, but is also the basis from which radiates additional capital 
in the shape of credit or paper currency that is issued and recognized 
as money on the basis of gold. The continuous production of gold 
has become a necessity to the requirements of monetary institutions, 
by whose aid trade and commerce have extended to such a wonderful 
extent. Although the production of gold during the past thirty years 
has been of such vast proportions, its influence has been extended by 
means of credit and confidence in its security by almost arithmetical 
proportion. No figures or calculations can estimate the real advantages 
that have been gained by its dissemination throughout the channels of 
trade and commerce. 

Its results have been to raise the value of commodities, labor, 
material, land, houses and other properties. It has given an immense 
impetus to all trades, manufactures, arts, sciences, and learning. It 
has elevated the general tone of society and information of all classes. 
It has stimulated social pleasures and pastimes, and engendered a 
spirit of enterprise in commerce, finance, and industrial pursuits never 
before known. The elastic credit based on the enormous supply of 
new i?old produced by the miners has been stretched to a great ex ent, 
and the calculations and speculative operations of most all our laig^e 
monetary institutions are based upon a continuance of the supply — so 
that if it were to happen that the gold miners ceased their operations, 
and suddenly stopped the supply, the trade and commerce of the 
world would receive such a shock that they would for a time be para- 
lyzed. Monetary institutions would feel a like effect, and many of 
them would be ruined. It would lead almos: to general bankruptcy. 
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and an immense curtailment of national and private expenditure. 
Any sudden or partial check in the production of gold must, as a 
natural consequence, have a corresponding effect on the general trade 
and prosperity of the countries in which it is produced, or in which it 
is mostly absorbed. 
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[London Mining Journal^ S«pt. 17, 1881 .1 

The uses to which gold is applied for practical manufacturing and 
ornamental purposes are so numerous and well known that it is un- 
necessary to attempt to describe them, suffice it to say that a very large 
proportion of the gold raised is manufactured in articles of use and 
ornament, which, if necessary, in time of monetary difficulties, can 
be readily coverted into the standard coin of the country in which it 
is in use or required, Gold, unlike most other mineral productions, 
does not corrode, waste, become injured, or materially depreciate in 
value like other articles of vertu ; it may be worn as ornaments or 
used as plate or other purposes, and wnen required can be converted 
into coin for financial purposes. Although any given quantity of gold 
may be manufactured into articles of use orornameni, and its intrinsic 
value become enhanced by ihe labor bpent on it, the enhanced value 
may become lost by the result of accident, but iis mtrinsic value as 
gold for coinage remains unaltered. To illustrate my argument as to 
special value of gold, and the means by which its possessor can utilize 
it more readily than other articles of supposed equal value, as I have 
before stated, I will here instance a case in point. Supposing a pound 
weight of gold, value (say) nearly 50/., or which will coin (say) 50 
sovereigns, be made into some ornament, and its value by the labor 
spent on it be'raised to ico/, then take any other article of use or orna- 
ment of a destructible nature, such as a vase, piece of furniture, or 
picture, of a similar^ value of 100/., and in an accident by fire or a 
smash the two articles of supposed equal value become burnt or 
broken, the loss of the vase, piece of furniture or picture would be 
100/., while the loss of the gold ornament would be only so/., as 
neither fire nor damage by smashing will decrease the weight or 
intrinsic value of gold that is still worth 50/., or will coin into as many 
sovereigns. Or as a further example, say a miner produces a pound 
weight of new gold from the earth and immediately invests that amount 
in some article of luxury, if afterwards he required to realize on the 



investment he would in all probability have to submit to considerable 
loss on the scale of the article ; but the possessor of the gold can re- 
invest the ready cash more advantageously in extending his business 
operations than he could by purchasing goods on credit ; thus the gold 
passes from one to the other, from the miner to the retail trader, thence 
to the wholesale merchant, thence to the manufacturer, thence 
probably to the banks, from which concentrated point its influence 
radiates, and credit or paper money is issued for the accomodation and 
convenience of customers of such monetary institutions. 

THE INFLIENCE OF GOLD. 

As the production of gold has such an immediate influence on 
the prosperity of the countries in which it is produced, as also a more 
remote, but equally direct influence on the welfare of the countries in 
which it becomes absorbed, it is a matter of the highest importance 
that the subject should receive the most careful consideration, and any 
practical suggestions that may be offered that will afford the means of 
permanently increasing the supply, should receive the attention of all 
interested in its results. England has become the great concentrator 
of the gold raised by the miners in Australia. As the chief emporium 
of trade, commerce, and manufactures, sh2 has received and disbursed 
as also substantially benefitted by the production of the vast new- 
wealth which has been poured into her lap chiefly by the enterprise of 
a small number of her sturdy sons whose undaunted energy has in the 
iast thirty years opened up mineral, agricultural and pastural re- 
sources of almost unlimited dimensions. 

The most practical evidence of the effiect of the production of 
gold, and the pecuniary' benefits conferred upon civilized nations by its 
dissemination throughout the various channels of trade and commerce, 
is by ihe enormous financial transactions that have taken place during 
the last few years. France j)aid a war indemnity of 200,000,000/. to 
Germany after the late war; America, in a few years, has nearly paid 
off the huge debt contracted during the Civil War; while Turkey, also, 
has been mulcted in a very heavy indemnity. Previous to the gold 
discoveries i». would have been impossible for any nation to have paid 
in bullion 200,000,000/, as a war indemnity. Some few years ago, in 
the Australian Colonies, while discussing the subject of our gold sup- 
ply in the press, the question was asked as to what had become of all 
the gold raised, as the Colony of Victoria had so little to show for the 
200,000,000/. that had been produced within its territory ? I gave a 
reply through the Ballarat Courier as to what had become of a very large 
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proportion of it. From a statement in the Money Market Review ( 1 879) 
it was shown that English financiers had advanced by loans to the sev- 
eral bankrupt states of Europe and South America upward of 600,- 
000,000/. in 25 years, and at that time the market quotations of the 
stock gave it a value of a little over 60,000,000/., so that in a quarter 
of a century there had been a depreciation or loss of over 500,000,- 
000/. These loans had been to Turkey, Spain, Greece, Egypt, Mex- 
ico, Granada, Venezuela, Iquique, Honduras, Peru, Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and other places. Lord Derby, in a public speech, about 
that time stated that the loss of British capital advanced to defaulting 
states, had been over 300,900,000/. Although a considerable amount 
of the money loaned to these countries might have been reinvested in 
English goods ihere can be little doubt that by far the greatest portion 
of the bullion sent to these countries has become absorbed amongst 
the population, and the Governments in most cases are unable to pay 
the interest or principal. 

THE FLOW OF GOLD TO ENGLAND. 

The enormous quantity of bullion produced by the gold miners,, 
since the discoveries in 1848 and 185 1, amounting to probably nearly 
I, coo, 000,000/. sterling, has for i he most part gravitated to England, 
thereby enabling financiers to carry on a most reckless system of 
money-lending to States and nations; the most of them, if not abso- 
lutely bankrupt, are unable to meet their engagements. Nearly one- 
half of the new working capital of gold furnished to and distributed 
throughout the world by the gold mining r opulation has been unfor- 
tunately sunk in these bankrupt States of Europe and South America; 
this, and the falling off in the yield of gold, has been, no doubt, some 
of the primary causes of the great depression lately existing in Eng- 
land, and the collapse of several monetary institutions; it is also a so- 
lution of what became of a large portion of the gold raised during 
the gold era, the balance being distributed throughout the world as 
coin and manufactured articles of value. 

Had the financiers and capitalists of England devoted a tithe of 
that vast sum so irretrievably lost to bankrupt foreign States to the 
practical development of the gold mining resources of the Australian 
colonies, they would not only have materially aided the legitimate de- 
velopment of mining, increased the supply of gold, or new purchas- 
ing power, and fostered other industries and forms of wealth inciden- 
tal thereto, but would in all probability have been amply rewarded for 
their outlay. 
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The value of our gold supply has occasionally received attention 
at the hands of some writers on finance and political economy, but it 
is somewhat surprising that a subject of such vast importance to the 
general progress of the world has not been more fully dealt with. The 
remarks Of a well-known writer on political economy may not be out 
of place to record. 

Professor Cairns, in his ** Essays on the Gold Question," quoting 
from the Economist of June 29th, August 3d and 31st, 1872, says: 
The total estimated stock of gold in the world was 560,000,000/. As 
for the annual production it had varied considerably since the beginning 
of the century. In 1800 it was, according to the best estimates, rather 
over 300,000/. But at a later period important discoveries of gold 
were made in Asiatic Russia, and for the five or six years ending 1848 
the annual product would seem to have varied from 5,000,000/. to 8,- 
000,000/. 

Such was the state of things immediately preceding 1848. In 
that year the Californian discoveries took place, and these were followed 
by the Australian discoveries in 185 1. For those three years the 9,000,- 
000/., and from this date the production suddenly rose to, for 1852, 
27,000,000/., and continued to rise to 1856, when it attained its max- 
imum of 32,coo,ooo/. At this stage a decline in the returns occurred, 
the lowest point reached being in i860, when they fell to 18,683,000/., 
but from this they rose again, and for the last ten years, have main- 
tained an average of about 20,500,000/., the return for the year 1871 
being 20,811,000/. 

THE TOTAL PRODUCTION OF GOLD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 

The total amount of gold added to the world's wealth by this 
twenty years production has been about 500,000,000/., an amount 
nearly equal to that existing in the world at the date of the discoveries- 
— in other words, the stock of gold has been nearly doubled since that 
time. The following countries have permanently absorbed the gold 
flowing through the channels of commerce (says the Economist^ 1872): 
Retained in England, 68,000.000/.; in Europe, chiefly France, 105,- 
000,000/.; Portugal, and other places, 12,000,000/.; South America. 
8,000,000/.; India and the East, 90,000,000/.; Australia, 26,000,000/- 

The above statistics, as given by Professor Cairns, quoting from 
the Economist, only accounts for 309,000,000/., leaving nearly 200,- 
000,000/., to be accounted for, which no doubt can be fully explained 
by the gold retained in North America and Canada, and the large 
amount of bullion loaned to foreign States, or held privately. 
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The estimates I have been able to gather from CaHfornia and other 
States of America, British Columbia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland and New Zealand, would give a total production of gold 
and silver for the thirty years, from 1849 to 1879, of a grand total of 
about 900,000,000/. There can be little doubt but that this un- 
paralleled production of new wealth by the gold and silver mines has 
been the primary cause of the rapid progress of events, the enormous 
increased wealth and prosperity of many civilized nations; and, in 
consequence of this general advancement of wealth, intelligence, trade, 
commerce and finance, it has become an absolute necessity that the 
annual production of gold should not only maintain its present stand- 
ard, but that the supply of new gold should increase annually in the 
^me ratio as trade, commerce and population. 

As every newly banking institution requires to be the holders of 
gold proportionate to the credit paper issued, it stands to reason that, 
unless the supply of new gold be maintained, trade, commerce, and 
financial operations must be curtailed, which means general depres- 
sion and a proportionate decrease in the value of all kinds of proper- 
ties and labor. Civilized society having, during the past quarter cen- 
tury, been indulged in a sudden increase of wealth and prosperity by 
ihe production of gold, and tasted the pleasures and luxuries of life 
derived from this unparalleled increase of new purchasing power, 
would not be content to forego, limit, or give up the acquired taste 
for new and pleasant luxuries which it would have to do if the pro- 
duction of gold materially decreased. 

Gold mining must therefore be considered one of the most im- 
portant industries of the world, and one to which there should be 
more intelligent consideration given than has hitherto been done. A 
gentleman writing in the Contemporary Review for April, 1879, ^^" 
marks as follows: 

**Bad Trade and Itb Causes (by Stephen Williamson, Liverpool; 
of Messrs. Balfour, Williamson & Co.) — It will not be questioned that 
the large increase of the world's money, due to the Australian and 
California gold discoveries, led to a great extension of the world's 
commerce. The interchange of commodities was marvelously stim- 
ulated, labor had for many years a greatly augmented recompense, the 
material comfort and welfare of mankind were greatly promoted, real 
and personal property increased enormously in value all over the civ- 
ilized world, the foreign commerce of England alone rose from 250,- 
000,000/. in 1852 to 650,000,000/. in 1875, ^^^ foreign commerce of 
many other nations rose in like proportion." 



PRODUCTS 



OF 



Precious Metals in California 



1848 TO JUNE 30, 1881 



The figures from 1848 to 1857 inclusive, are based upon estimates 
made by Mr. Louis A. Garnett, late manager San Francisco Refinery. 
The estimates from 1858 10 1870 inclusive, are made by Professor 
Raymond, Official Report as Mining Commissioner 1874, page 543, 
From 1871 to June 30lh, 1881, from the official estimates of Mr. 
John J. Valentine, Superintendent of Wells, Fargo & Co. 



1848 — 1870 inclusive. 



1848. 

1849. 
1850. 

1851. 
1852 

1853 
1854 

1855. 
1856. 

1857. 
1858. 

1859. 



Forward 



$15,000,000 

45,000,000 
75,030,000 
85,000,000 
75 .000,000 
65,000,000 
65,500,000 
65,000,000 
57,600,000 
50,000,000 
5o,ooo,coo 



$648,1:0,000 



Forward 
i860.... 
1861 ... 
1862... 
«86j.... 
1864... 
1865.. . 
1866... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
1869.... 
1870.... 



$648,100,000 
45,000,0(0 
4o,coc,ooo 
34,700,000 
30,ooo,o<o 
26,600,000 
28,500,000 
25,500,000 
25,000,0c o 
22,000,0c o 
22,500,000 
25,000,000 



Total I $972,900,000 
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15 
RECAPITULATION. 



•#• 



Gold. Silver. 

1848—1857 Garaett $ 548,100,000 

1858 — 1870 Raymond 424,800,000 

1871 — June 30, 1881 Valentine 181,789,039 14,914,452 



Total $1,154,689,039 $14,914,452 

Being an aggregate of about 11 70 millions of dollars since California 
belonged to the United States. 
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